JUNE’S GARDEN. 


Bv Marion Hill. 


\Btgun in ike November uumber.] 

Chapter III. 

“MRS, ANTARCTIC.” 

Another lovely morning, with dew on every 
blade of grass, with birds chirping on every 
spray, and with Misht frisking about in antici- 
padve mischief. 

“In the vineyard of my Father 
Theie is work enough to do. 

Scattered gleanings we may gather, 

Though we are but young and few! *’ 

warbled June, who sang much as she did any¬ 
thing else — with a hearty will, and strictly up 
to time. “ Do you know. Misfit,” she said, 
lifting the kitten up to her face to chain its 
wandering attention, “ I like to sing hymns 
that go directly to the point without any beat¬ 
ing about the bush ? The simpler the tune, the 
more chance one has to think about the words. 

“Little clusters, little dusters. 

Help to fill the garners, too! 

she concluded; and her vocalizing embarrassed 
the kitten frantically. 

“ Have you fed the doves ? ” asked Leila, 
appearing at the doorway. 

“ Long ago.” 

“ And Misfit ? ” 

“ Look at the bulginess of her.” 

“ And the canary ? ” 

“y^/5f^/the canary; also myself. Never feel 
uneasy about the animals, sister mine; for I 
cannot swallow a mouthful if I think they are 
hungry.” 

“ Oh, June, are n*t your hyacinths lovely this 
morning ? ” 

“ Yes; I am sure I can sell those; they are 
so delicately strong, and are so fragrant! How 
can you stay indoors on such a lovely day ? ” 

“ My book is so interesting,” pleaded Leila, 
guiltily holding the volume behind her. 


“ Well, I am going to find my reading after 
this in the story of the growing plants, and to 
look for my poetry in the changing sky. Go 
in, and poke over your print, beloved; and hurt 
your eyes, and dim your brain. Ta-ta! ” 

Leila smiled seraphically, and went. So 
June put in another morning of hard work 
alone, and the garden grew orderly under her 
deft fingers. When the sun gathered strength 
and made its wooing unpleasantly hot, June 
wandered to a shady spot near the fence, and 
busied herself watching the affairs in a nest of 
crowded young sparrows in a tree near by. 
They quarreled outrageously, and tried to 
squeeze each other out of the nest, and snatched 
greedily at the worms brought by their suffering 
parents — snatched out of their turn, too, and 
made vain attempts to pick out each other’s 
eyes, and altogether comported themselves vil¬ 
lainously. Misfit sat below them in the grass, 
and, gazing longingly upward, chattered her 
teeth together in a futile pretense of eating them. 

“ * Birds in their little nests agree*— what a — 
what a whopper! If I could n*t agree with Leila 
better than that, I should feel disappointed with 
myself,” mused J une, but not aloud; and in the 
silence she heard a soft voice half whispering: 

“ What lovely, lovely hyacinths! ** 

Jumping up and turning round, she found 
herself face to face with “ Mrs. Antarctic,** a 
queenly-looking, white-haired old lady, who 
stood in her own garden of lovely flowers, and 
looked yearningly over at June’s few blossoms. 

“ Why, yours are ever so much prettier! ” 
cried June, in her friendly, direct way. 

“ I did not know any one was there,” mur¬ 
mured the old lady, moving away. 

“Ever so much prettier,” repeated June, 
gazing good-humoredly at the gorgeous blooms. 
“ Fifty times prettier.” 

“But they are not mine,” sighed the old 
lady. “ They belong to my son and daughter.” 
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“ That *s the same as yours, is n’t it ? ” asked 
June, puzzled. 

“ No, indeed; my children do not like me 
to pick them, because they go to great expense 
to have a gardener look after them, and they 
give a good many entertainments and dinners, 
and they need the flowers for decorations. But 
I do love flowers so, and sometimes I am so 
hungry for one to lay my face against, to 
feel the touch of it! ” 

As she finished speaking, she bent down with 
difficulty and brushed her sweet old face 
against the vivid whiteness of a waxen hyacinth. 
Her eyes glistened with tears. 

“Do you mean to say,” cried June, feeling 
the flying blood turn cold in her veins, so great 
was her indignation — “ do you mean to say 
that your son and daughter do not a/low you 
to pick their flowers ? ” 

The old lady flushed and trembled; then she 
replied: “ You are right, my dear; they do not 
a//o7ct me to touch them.” 

“ Oh, just wait! Just wait a moment! ” cried 
June, dancing around in a frenzied activity. 
Jerking her small gardening implements out of 
their long box, she half filled the box with earth, 
and then dug up her cherished row of hya¬ 
cinths and transferred them to the new quarters. 

“ Here,” she gasped, staggering radiantly 
down to the fence with the heavy load —“ here 
are some all for yourself to take up in your 
room, and pick when you want to.” 

“ Oh, my dear! ” w'as all the old lady said; 
but as she grasped the lovely armful her eyes 
overflowed again with tears. 

“ Can you carry it up to your room, do you 
think ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; and if I cannot, there are servants 
enough to do it for me. I cannot thank you 
enough, June. You see I know your name. I 
hear it so often. When I sit out here to get 
the sun, I hear them always calling for June to 
get this and that, or for June to feed the birds, 
or for June to sew a seam, or to remember a 
piece of poetry, or to get the dinner, or to run 
to the store. It seems as if they could not get 
on without you.” 

“ 1 declare, 1 feel angelic,” replied June, 
mightily pleased. “ 1 suppose it is wrong to 
like praise, but I just love it. Nothing pains 


me more than to fear that I am being good — 
/or nothing I ” 

“ I think I would like you to come to my 
room and talk to me,” said the old lady, smiling 
wistfully,— “ some day.” 

“ I know I would like it,” assented J une, cor¬ 
dially. “ And 1 would be very much obliged 
if you would tell me your name.” 

“ My name is Mrs. Rouncewell; but 1 had a 
little grandson once, who called me Grandma 
Bell. He died. There is no one to call me 
that now, unless perhaps you will.” 

“ Of course I will! ” And to herself J une was 
murmuring, “ If you keep on much longer talk¬ 
ing to me in that pathetic voice of yours I shall 
sit down on the grass and howl. I know I 
shall! ” 

“ And I have trunks full of lovely things. 
Maybe you would like to look at them. Old 
dresses of velvets and satins, laces and fans 
and trinkets, all having their story of a time 
that is past and dead, all laid away in lav¬ 
ender. Will you come ? ” 

“ Indeed, yes. There is no more delightful 
amusement than poking among the nice things 
that are somebody else’s. That is, if you will 
let me poke, upon my promise of poking very 
mildly and respectfully,” June said. 

“ You may poke to your heart’s content,” 
promised the old lady, smiling in her faint, sad 
manner. “ Come now.” 

“ Beautiful idea! ” assented /une, quite ex¬ 
cited ; and looking about her to decide on the 
nearest gate to use to get into the enchanted 
garden. But the Fates interposed. 

“ Mother,” said a cold, cold voice, “ you 
have been in the air long enough. You don’t 
want to be ill again. Please come in now.” 

Mrs. Rouncewell the younger was speaking 
from her veranda, and was speaking in firmly 
polite tones that were chilling to the heart. 
The younger Mrs. Rouncewell was so ele¬ 
gantly dressed that she seemed to have no hu¬ 
man element left about her. 

“ I have asked my little friend to come in 
with me,” ventured Grandma Bell. 

“ Oh, indeed! ” — very superciliously. “ Some 
other time. You have talked so much that you 
will be completely tired out. Come along.” 

Grandma Bell made one more attempt to 
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get June recognized by the fashion-plate. She 
said: “Our little neighbor has been kind enough 
to give me these lovely flowers.” 

The younger Mrs. Rouncewell looked point¬ 
edly at her own magnificent array of hyacinths, 
and then said with an uplifting of one eyebrow: 

“ Charmed, I *m sure.” 

June’s serene temper flew to the winds, and 
so she lifted her eyebrow too, and saying loft¬ 
ily, Don't mention it I” she stalked away. 
Misfit, getting slumberous, lagged lazily after 
her. The young girl was wildly championing 
the lonely old lady. She flung herself into a 
chair on the stoop, and thought matters out. 

“ Do you know what I’ve got to do ? ” ques¬ 
tioned June of her four-footed companion. 

That companion blinked its eyes. 

“ Do you know ? ” 

Misfit deliberately turned her back. 

“ Do you know ? ” demanded June, fiercely. 

At the brutal attack the kitten slanted one 
ear as a signal of pained distress. 

“Well, if you don’t know, I ’ll tell you,” 
said June, mollified. “I ’ll have to think of 
a plan to get into that house to cheer that 
old lady up.” 

Chapter IV. 

ROY. 

“ Spading ? That’s no work for a girl.” 

“ Come over and do it yourself, then,” said 
June, promptly and amiably. 

Without waiting for further urging, Roy Alli¬ 
son vaulted clear over. 

“ You are nothing if not athletic, are you ? ” 

“ What a niggling little lump you dig up at 
a time! Watch me,” said Roy, setting to work 
with a vim that effected wonders. June was a 
trifle ill at ease; for, seen at close quarters, Roy 
Allison seemed quite a young man; and of 
young men June had a horror, though she 
idolized boys. 

“ How old are you ? ” she asked uneasily. 

“ Old enough to know better; but still not 
as old as I look,” he replied. 

“ But you are a fine worker,” said June, ac¬ 
cepting the rebuke with meekness. 

He dug vigorously while she replanted, and 
together they improved a vast deal of ground. 
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“ What are you so attentive to your garden 
for, all of a sudden ? ” asked Roy. 

“ I am going to raise flowers to sell.” 

“ No! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s funny.” 

“ Not at all funny, if you were as hard up for 
money as we are.” 

“ 1 am sure I beg your pardon.” 

“ Not at all. We havd been poor for a very 
long time; and I, for one, am not going to try 
to disguise the fact any more.” 

“ You had a number of fine hyacinths a short 
while ago, and now they are gone. Did you 
get anything for them ? ” 

“ I did. 1 got the sweetest smile on earth.” 

“ You gave them away ? ” 

“Yes.” 

The mention of the hyacinths had recalled 
Grandma Bell to June’s mind; so she resolved 
to appeal to masculine wisdom for advice. 

“ If you wanted to see a person, and could 
not get into the house, what would you do ? ” 

“ Stay out,” replied Roy, philosophically. 

Not receiving the instant help she had ex¬ 
pected, June changed the subject. 

“ I have n’t seen Sarah for quite a while. 
What is the matter with her ? ” 

“ She is ill in bed, and there is a little peace 
in the house,” said Roy, spading with unne¬ 
cessary vigor. 

June put her hand on the shovel, and com¬ 
pelled his attention. 

“ I can’t stop your speaking like that, I sup¬ 
pose ; but I can forbid you while you are in my 
garden. Unless you are going to be nice, you 
can go back home.” 

“ You don’t know Sarah,” said Roy moodily. 

“ I know that she suffers, and I know that 
you are the last person in the world to be im¬ 
patient with her.” 

“ Oh, she has told you the story, has she ? ” 

“No; but she has promised to.” 

“ I ’ll tell you myself. It is n’t much to tell; 
it was all over in one short and terrible min¬ 
ute. We were very little children at the time. 
We were playing train with the nursery chairs. 
Sarah was a passenger, and I was the conduc¬ 
tor, and when I made believe to stop the train 
at the place where she was to get out, she re- 
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fused to move. Then we squabbled about it, 
and both lost our tempers. To get the better 
of her, I pretended to wreck the train, and I 
threw the chairs over, not even stopping at the 
one upon which she sat. She fell on her back, 
somehow — and — and — you know the rest** 

Roy turned his face away. It had grown 
white during the telling, and his mouth twitched 
strangely. June exclaimed: 

“ Oh, Roy, I am so sorry for you ! ** 

“ For me ? ** asked Roy, drawing his other 
hand across his eyes. 

“ And for Sarah, of course; but, so sorry for 
you! It must be hard for you to forget.” 

“ Hard ? It is impossible! ** 

“ Then you care very much ? ** 

“ Care! Don*t you think a fellow would 
care when he knows that he has crippled his 
sister for life ? ** gasped Roy, with a sob. 

“ Oh, Roy, I don*t think Sarah knows.** 

“ Knows what ? ** 

“ How you feel about it. I fancy she thinks 
you do not care.*’ 

“ I cannot tell her.** 

“ But you could show her,” June insisted. 

“ She won’t let me show her. She seems not 
to like me near her.” 

“You evidently need help,” said June, una¬ 
bashed. “ Don’t stand there looking as if you 
were being drawn and quartered, Roy Allison! 
Just promise me that you will do as I ask.” 

“ Well, make your mind easy; I will.” 

“ Good boy! ” 

“ Thank you. But things are worse between 
Sarah and me than you think,” Roy resumed. 

“ Oh, you can’t expect everything to come 
straight as if by magic. You will have to do 
things yourself.” 

“ What sort of things ? ** asked Roy, uncom¬ 
fortably. 

“ Let me see,” mused June, wrinkling up her 
forehead. “ Now, Sarah likes flowers, but any¬ 
body can go pick them out of the garden, or 
buy them down-town,— no trouble at all,— so 
I advise you to go on a tramp among the hills, 
and bring home some of those gorgeous yellow 
wild poppies. She *11 know that they were n’t 
easy to get, and it will please her wonderfully to 
think that you cared enough for her to spend a 
few hours to procure her some pleasure.” 


“ It will,” agreed Roy, moodily digging up 
earth with the toe of his boot. “ But sup|K>se 
she throws them out of the wihdow ? ** 

“That would be — bad,” confessed June, 
smiling. “ But you need not think of it until 
it happens. ITien there are other things. You 
often say to yourself, ‘ Poor Sarah! * perhaps ? ” 

“ Indeed, yes ! ** Roy assented warmly. 

“ Next time say it out loud, and see what 
happens. But whatever you do, don’t say it 
just as an experiment. Wait until it really fills 
your heart, and then out with it quick, before 
you have a chance to think.” 

“ You are really an encouraging young per¬ 
son,” said Roy, cheering up. “ I have never 
said a word about my quarrel with Sarah to a 
single soul, and yet here you stand talking 
about it as if it were entirely your business.” 

“ Do you mean that as a snub ? ” asked June, 
turning scarlet. 

“ Oh, no, no! You seem to have lifted a 
load off my mind, and have given me some¬ 
thing practical to do.” 

“ Because, really, smoothing out troubles is 
everybody’s business,” said Miss Mfller, smiling. 

“ I think I would like you to be my sister. I 
am going to be a brother to you,” announced 
the boy, holding out his hand. 

June whipped both of hers behind her, but 
her kindly smile robbed the act of its affront. 

“ No, you are not,” she said decidedly. 

“ Not until you know how to treat your own 
better. I think very little of brothers who 
know how to be nice to every girl on earth 
except their own sisters.” 

“ That *s mean,” complained Roy. 

“ Very mean ; of course you are referring to 
the actions of brothers. Wait till you *ve made 
up with Sarah.” 

“ All right,” said Roy, amiably. “ Here goes 
for the poppies! ” and he strode away. 

“Oh, Roy!” called June; and Roy, with 
one leg over the fence turned to look at her. 

“ I *ve thought of an awfully nice plan for 
Sarah, on my own account.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Roy. 

“ I can’t tell you. It *s a secret.” 

“Just like a girl! Call me back to tell me 
something you can’t tell,” grumbled Roy, mak¬ 
ing off in haste. 


(To be continued.') 
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